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XI.— TROILUS AND CEISEYDE, 

A Study in Chaucer's Method of Narrative 
Construction. 

It has been among the results of Dr. Lounsbury's noble 
work on Chaucer to make the mind of the poet for us, as 
never for any generation before us, discoverable in his poetry. 
Since that work appeared, each of Chaucer's poems, read now 
through the light of that illumination, seems to kindle into 
fresh meaning in its revealed association with the mind and 
purpose of the writer. And from the union of all the poems 
into one image, there seems to come a somewhat clear revela- 
tion of the poet's range of human vision and of his method 
of poetry. This revelation reaches, I think, its highest point 
of truth in that eighth chapter which forms the crown of Dr. 
Lounsbury's book, the chapter on Chancer as Literary Artist. 
"About Chaucer's method of work," he says, " there is noth- 
ing of that blind creative inspiration, which, acting without 
reflection, characterizes, or is supposed to characterize, the poets 
of the earliest periods. He has all the self-consciousness of 
the creative genius that has mastered his art" (Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, iii, 324). " He knows precisely what he 
is aiming to accomplish." Here is, I think, the true word 
spoken about Chaucer's mental character, about his poetical 
method, and, by inference, about his rank and special place 
among the classical poets. For the essence of classical poetry 
is self-knowledge and self-restraint, the artistic calculation of 
proportions, and the aesthetic calculation of eifects. It is my 
purpose, therefore, to show in tlie Troilus and Criseyde, which 
I take to be Chaucer's most perfect poem, the evidence of Dr. 
Lounsbury's summary of Chaucer's poetical character, the evi- 
dence of deliberate and careful calculation, of cool, self-con- 
scious, almost infallible skill. 
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For this, luckily for us, the materials that exist, the same 
materials that Chaucer had in his own hands to work upon, are 
amply sufficient to show us the poet at his labor of composi- 
tion, and even to reveal the principles on which he composes. 
We have that poem of Boccaccio from which he drew his 
characters and situations, so that we can see, at every moment, 
those changes of character and those changes of situation that 
Chaucer deemed essential to the proper conduct of his poem. 
We have besides the Latin work of Guido delle Colonne, 
from which, with subtle skill, Chaucer took or rejected what 
pleased him toward the fulfilment of his own design. Thus, 
if the final arrangement of Chaucer be studied in its careful 
sequences, we have the full proof of deliberate artistic calcu- 
lation. We can trace the steps by which, changing the traits 
of his characters, modifying the reciprocal relations of his 
characters, shifting the scenes of action, and deepening as 
well as straightening the current of ethical meaning, he has 
reared a solid structure of imagination far more elaborate, far 
more poetical, than Guido or even Boccaccio could ever have 
conceived. 

Of the noble intellectual power with which Chaucer handled 
and modified the material for his great poem, Mr. Courthope, 
in his lately published History of English Poetry, has formed 
an estimate that is singularly lucid and penetrative. He sees 
the final meaning of those changes of character and changes 
of incident by which Chaucer has so deeply changed the situa- 
tion and purpose of Boccaccio. Chaucer has, for example, so 
developed the character of Pandar, as to make it far more 
probable and somewhat less odious. He has so heightened 
and ennobled the character of Troilus, as to make him more 
manly and heroic. But he has, at the same time, made 
Criseyde, instead of Troilus, the chief character, and made 
the poem an elaborate study of woman's fickleness in love. 
And he has so arranged all the stages of the action as to 
exhibit in the soul of Criseyde the conflict of ardent passion 
with feeble moral nature, and the ruin of human life through 
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lack of moral steadfastness. It is at this point that Mr. 
Courthope sees the truth and utters it. In thus dealing with 
his characters and his situations, Chaucer was "the first of 
modern poets to tell an extended story on a dramatic plan " 
{History of English Poetry, i, 307). Here, in this right use 
of the term dramatic, we have for the first time the full great- 
ness of this poem recognized. 

It is in this way that each great work of literature, like 
each great event of history, acquires for each generation of 
students a sort of special importance, a special force of instruc- 
tion and of attraction, that it failed to have for earlier ages. 
The work remains, indeed, the same ; but it has to be studied 
afresh in its relation to the philosophic thought and scientific 
method of each new time. It shows us facts, and it estab- 
lishes principles, for which our ancestors had no feeling. It 
presents new points of view for which our forefathers were 
blind. For with each new wave of philosophic theory, with 
€ach new process of scientific method that passes over man- 
kind, the scope of literary criticism changes, and the great 
works of literature acquire new significance and arouse new 
interest. Think, for example, of our criticism of the Homeric 
poems, of our criticism of the sacred books of the Hebrew 
canon, as expressive of our modern interest in the specula- 
tions of anthropology and social evolution ! Think of that 
new shape in which almost all original works of literature 
come to us, when studied from the point of view of Brune- 
tifere, as stages in the transformation and evolution of literary 
species and of literary forms. Thus the old work is for the 
new age instinct with a fresh life. And, while, from this 
shifting of the point of view, many works that seemed to the 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries models of 
artistic creation become for »is almost devoid of interest, there 
is for us, in otiier works that they neglected, an interest 
-aroused that stirs us to profound admiration. It is a move- 
ment of this kind that has led Mr. Courthope to do justice to 
ihe greatness of the Troilus and Griseyde. In our studies of 
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evolution in literature, in our newly aroused perception of the 
facts of development in literary form, this poem of Chaucer, 
with its exquisite play of dramatic movement and consum- 
mate skill in dramatic construction, becomes to us, as I venture 
to think, the most important work of English literary art that 
preceded Shakspere. 

The term "dramatic" that Mr. Courthope has used in 
describing this poem is, therefore, just the term that expresses 
its essential excellence. And yet, to be taken as true, this 
term has to be used, not in its vulgar sense, but in its true 
and scientific sense. Chaucer, in this poem, is dramatic, not 
because he allows action to dominate or run riot in his work, 
but because he deduces action, with profound psychological 
skill, from the working of emotion. He is dramatic because 
he makes his characters live before us, in their feeling and 
their thought, by minute and delicate touches of observation, 
with almost perfect dramatic force. He is dramatic, because, 
with intense realism of effect, he has made each spoken word 
of each character, and each action of each character, however 
trivial in itself, spring as inevitable necessity, by force of 
the circumstances that he has invented, from the soul of the 
character that he has imagined. And, in the highest sense 
of all, Chaucer, in this poem is dramatic, because, in tracing 
the emotional life of his chief characters, he has led that play 
of passion to its final expression in definite action, because he 
has created a definite dramatic problem and a definite dra- 
matic solution, and because he has bound all the parts of the 
action together, with unsurpassable dramatic skill, into a defi- 
nite dramatic unity. And so, in this great poem, we have, as 
nowhere else in our literature, the evolution of literary form 
from narrative to drama. We have even the anticipation of 
principles of literary art that were for full recognition to need 
the ripening of the five coming centuries. In this sense, the 
great poem of Chaucer touches hands with the great work of 
our own time, both in romance and in the drama itself. There 
is the same conscious and deliberate subordination of action 
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to emotion. There is the same minute and realistic delinea- 
tion both of the environment of human action and of the 
characters involved. There is the same psychological study 
of human character as revealed in the supreme moments of 
emotional excitement. There is the same scornful rejection 
of the supernatural element, and the same inevitable deduc- 
tion of human action from purely human motives. And there 
is, in the grouping of the characters, and in the sequence of 
their actions, the same mastery of constructive method. Thus 
Chaucer's poem is not only the first example in our literature of 
the story developed on the dramatic plan. It is the discovery, 
and the brilliant application, by the poet of the fourteenth 
century, of the principles of literary art that form in the drama 
and the romance alike the special glory of the nineteenth. 

It is plain, from passages in the poem itself, that Chaucer 
has pondered deeply on the artistic problem of emotion and 
action, that is, on the theory of human motives, and on the 
connected problem of artistic construction. The great passage 
of the fourth book, on free will and predestination, is, indeed, 
the chief artistic blemish of the poem; but it has a special 
interest in showing us the settled determinism of Chaucer's 
philosophical conception of human life. And so, in a more 
poetical passage, I, 415, the human being is floating solitary, 
without a rudder, in the boat that is driven by conflicting 
force of winds, always sure of being wafted away finally by 
the wind that is strongest. And so, in telling the story of 
human fate, it is for him the study of the emotion that gives 
interest to the study of the action. The end is to be calcu- 
lated from the beginning. It is the end of the story that is 
the strength of the story, II, 260 ; and the real poet is he 
that calculates all in advance, and lays down, like the archi- 
tect, all the details of his structure in his constructive plan. 
"The man that has to build a house, does not reach out to 
begin his work ' with rahel hand ' " (rash, unconsidered), but 
he is willing to wait a while, and " first of all things to send 
out the measuring-line of his spirit from his brain, in order 
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to achieve his purpose," 1, 1065-1069. There is not, I think, 
in literature a finer image for expressing the action of the 
poet's constructive imagination. 

In this special poem, there is evidence that Chaucer has 
fulfilled his own ideal of constructive art. From beginning 
to end, with only one exception, he banishes from his action 
all that is irrelevant, and excludes all that is either unnatural 
or supernatural. He plans his scheme with absolute sym- 
metry of proportion. And he arranges his events in such 
unbroken links of cause and effect, as to lead to the full and 
remorseless unveiling of his characters, and to the complete 
and orderly solution of his dramatic problem. 

For this purpose, Chaucer, I find, has arranged all the 
action into a sequence of fifty (50) scenes. In connecting 
these scenes, he makes use of link-passages that are either his 
own reflections on the story, or else the points of narration 
or description that are needful for the understanding of the 
purely dramatic parts. All the fifty scenes are essentially 
dramatic. In some, indeed, as, for example, the scene of the 
opening action in the temple, or the dinner-scene in the palace 
of Deiphobus, or the supper-scene in the palace of Pandar, 
with the pouring of the rainstorm that forces Criseyde to 
spend the night in such deadly peril, Chaucer so far indulges 
his imagination as to give us the loveliest pictures of the 
environments of action. But, in general, the mere romance 
of external situation is indicated very briefly, and all the 
force of the scene is expended upon the play of emotion, as 
revealed in the speeches and behavior of the acting persons. 
In their emotional character, these fifty scenes render almost 
every phase of human feeling. In many there is the exqui- 
site tone of high comedy ; so, for example, the scene in which 
the stiff fingers of Troilus are moved to compose his first love- 
letter, and the tricks by which Pandar wheedles Criseyde into 
receiving and answering it. And then the tone of comedy is 
kindled by the touch of intense feeling, and made serious by 
the anguish of suppressed emotion ; so the great scene in 
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which heart-broken Criseyde, masking her own grief, enter- 
tains her lady-friends, and listens to their gossip, at what may 
be called a Trojan afternoon-tea. There is here an exquisite 
pathos of social comedy that reminds us of the best scenes of 
the modern stage. But in many scenes, there is the complete 
relinquishment of all comic effect, and the complete attain- 
ment of the most passionate emotion. The scene, for example, 
in which Criseyde yields herself, little by little, to the passion 
of Troilus, and the piteous scenes in which, under the pres- 
sure of hostile influences, she falls a prey to the artful and 
unscrupulous seduction of Diomede are, in their revelation of 
human feeling, of the highest dramatic force. Each scene in 
its own place has, with one exception, its own special fitness, its 
own inevitable function. Each one, in its proper sequence, 
is firmly knit with the past and with the future of the story. 
And, in their incessant shifting of emotional tone, they prove 
the power of Chaucer to deal, in dramatic fashion, with all the 
range of human feeling, with all the aspects of human life. 

Among these fifty scenes, it is remarkable to see that Chaucer 
has given to thirty-two scenes the artistic structure of the dia- 
logue, a conversation between two persons. In this point, 
also, Chaucer, by his own true feeling for the dramatic move- 
ment, has anticipated the evolution of our modei'u drama. 
Only in dialogue is the full revelation of human character 
possible, unchecked by the presence of any third person as 
listening or interrupting. Only in dialogue is the full opera- 
tion of the human will possible, the use of persuasion by the 
one person to determine the action of the other. And thus, 
in his large use of dialogue, Chaucer has gone as far as the 
most skilful modern dramatist to develop the special force of 
the psychological drama. And it is, above all, in the man- 
agement of these thirty-two (32) dialogues that our poet has 
attained his highest dramatic effects. He holds back from all 
use of supernatural means to influence human action.' Only 

^ The dream of Troilus, as interpreted by Cassandra, is not in reality, 
I think, an instance of the supernatural. 
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by force of human will, by ardor of human passion, by clever- 
ness of human contrivance or persuasion, is any character to 
be led, or to be driven, under the influence of some other 
character, to its own inevitable action. Thus, in Chaucer's 
masterly method, each stage of progress is attained as result 
of the action of mind on mind through dialogue. Pandar 
persuades Criseyde to accept the service of Troilus ; Troilus 
persuades Criseyde to requite that service with her love ; 
Criseyde persuades Troilus to give up his plan of elopement 
and to let her leave Troy. Tliese thirty-two dialogues are 
unsurpassable in skill of dramatic movement, in play of pas- 
sion, in dextei'ity of appeal. It is in them especially that 
Chaucer, by adapting the speech of each person to its own 
intellectual and emotional nature, has made good his claim to 
be reckoned among the great dramatic poets of the world. 

As against these thirty-two dialogues, Chaucer has thrown 
nine (9) of his scenes into the form of soliloquy, or mono- 
logue. Of these nine monologues, he assigns five to Troilus 
and four to Criseyde. The monologue, as means of revealing 
character and motive, if to be used at all, is not to be wasted 
on inferior characters, but reserved only for the most impor- 
tant. In some of these monologues, the utterance of passion 
is carried to the highest point of lyrical force. The forty-fifth 
scene, for example, V, 729-765, shows us Criseyde as she sits 
at evening, near the Greek camp, gazing on the walls of the 
Trojan city, longing for the love of Troilus, and trying, with 
her feeble courage and wavering heart, to be brave enough to 
go back into his arms. It is perhaps the scene that reveals, 
best of all, the tenderness and the weakness of the exquisite 
woman. But, as the dramatic monologue is the falsest of all 
forms of art, so it shows itself the most dangerous. It runs 
in Chaucer's hands, as in the hands of so many of our modern 
poets, into fatal fluency and unchecked loquacity. So the 
worst scenes in the poem, especially the thirty-sixth scene, IV, 
946, in which Troilus discusses the theory of predestination, 
result from inartistic abuse of the monologue. 
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For trio-scenes, in which a third person stands by to check 
the freedom of dramatic expansion, Chaucer shows a special 
aversion. There are only two, and they are both managed 
with much comic force. The group-scenes, made up of many 
characters, are more numerous, seven in all. They serve to 
mark the attainment of some definite stage of action, and 
to give the summary of the situation. As such scenes cannot 
well be used for psychological revelation of character, they 
are employed, with all the force of Chaucer's sensuous imagi- 
nation, to give brilliant pictures of human life and picturesque 
scenes of nature. So, for example, the scene in the garden 
of Criseyde that ends with the song of the nightingale, or 
the scene at the dinner-party of Deiphobus, or the scene in the 
Trojan council of war, in which Hector pleads so nobly against 
the surrender of Criseyde. They are all scenes that dwell 
forever in our memory as realistic pictures of that world in 
which the poet has set his human figures to suiFer and to act. 

In management of scenes, the manner of Chaucer may be 
compared with the manner of Shakspere.^ There is less use 
of the group-scenes. There is far less use of the trio-scenes. 
There is the careful restriction of the monologue to the chief 
characters of the drama. And, above all, there is the far 
larger use of the dialogue, two-thirds instead of Shakspere's 
one-third. In all the points, therefore, in which Chaucer's 
management of the dramatic scene differs from Shakspere's, 
it anticipates the practice of our modern drama. 

The sequence of Chaucer's fifty scenes is arranged, of course, 
for the purpose of introducing and revealing his characters. 
The persons that take part, small or large, in the action are 
in all fourteen, six women and eight men. Of these fourteen, 
there are ten that are introduced only in passing, to facilitate 
the movement of the action. But, even in the single scenes 

' For example, in Macbeth 22 scenes are monologues in 107. 
34 " " dialogues " " 
19 " " trio-scenes " " 
32 " " group-scenes " " 
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in which tliey show themselves, there is a force in Chaucer's 
manner of delineation that makes his minor characters full of 
interest, as exciting either sympathy or aversion. So, for 
example, the lightly sketched figures of Hector, of Helen, and 
of Cassandra. In Calkas, especially, as father of Criseyde, 
the sharpness of Chaucer's delineation is greatly to be admired. 
Chaucer sees in him the false and crafty priest, the villain 
that assumes a divine authority for actions of baseness and of 
treachery. In this picture, one feels that the poet is playing 
with our fashionable doctrine of heredity. The tie of nature 
that links Criseyde to Calkas is the same, with change of 
sex, that links Hamlet to Queen Gertrude. The taint of the 
mother's nature is on the son, the taint of the father's nature 
on the daughter, developing genius into depravity. 

If these ten minor characters be left out of sight, the real 
movement of the action is carried on by only four. That 
is, in the long poem of more than 8,000 lines, all complete 
delineation of dramatic character, and all full display of dra- 
matic passion, are concentrated on the study of only four 
persons. In this again there is the same anticipation by 
Chaucer of the method of our most modern school of dra- 
matists aud romancers. The poet's interest is less in the 
external actions, in the romantic adventures, in the stir and 
movement of his characters, than in their motives, in the 
evolution of their emotions, in the careful study of their 
minds and hearts. And so, as he diminishes the number of 
his characters, he is able to give to each one a more subtle 
interpretation ; and by this powerful concentration of psycho- 
logical method, he reaches in the fourteenth century that full 
and remorseless discovery of the secrets of character and of 
the springs of human action which we are prone to regard as 
the special achievement of our nineteenth century literature. 

Of the four principal characters, Criseyde is the first to be 
brought before us, then Troilus, then Pandar, and at last, not 
before the thirty-ninth scene, Diomede himself. By his lovely 
lines of grouping, Chaucer places Troilus and Diomede before 
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US in full dramatic antithesis of character. As the star of 
Troilus sinks into tragical disaster, the star of Diomede rises 
into ignoble triumph. Both men are brave, types of heroic 
knighthood, types that from the time of the Homeric poems, 
as realized in Achilles and Ulysses, have never ceased to have 
their charm for mankind. In Troilus we have that simple 
and impetuous and straightforward type of the heroic character 
which commands, indeed, the affectionate sympathy of man- 
kind, but seems forever doomed, by the pathos of human things, 
to inevitable disaster. In Diomede we have that crafty and 
deliberate and sinuous type which, while arousing distrust and 
dislike, wins by way of compensation, almost all the prizes of 
human fortune. In Chaucer's hands, the artistic opposition 
of these two characters, in all their modes of thinking, feeling 
and acting, is full of dramatic power. 

Both Troilus and Diomede are, as we have seen, in their 
different ways, types of heroic manhood. In contrast with 
both, serving by his suppleness and craftiness to make all 
human passion flow in the channel that he has planned, stands 
Chaucer's third character. Sir Pandarus. Devoid of all heroic 
qualities, he is type of the dexterous and wily courtier, whose 
pride of family and dignity of independence are lost in his 
devotion to his royal prince. Selfish in the main, loving ease 
and pleasure, skeptical of human virtue, seeing in love only 
the pleasure and the pastime of highbred men and women, 
Pandar is, as Chaucer has drawn him, half redeemed from 
shame by the loyalty of his affection for Troilus, by the sweet- 
ness of his sympathetic nature, by the perfect charm of his 
manners, and the lively humor of his views of life. If this 
character has in later literature, and even by the word-use of 
our English language, been brought to utter degradation, that 
is no fault of the poet that introduced him into our English 
world. He is chief, I think, among all the humorous charac- 
ters that Chaucer has designed ; and the development of this 
character from the rude and coarse sketch made by Boccaccio 
is among the great feats of Chaucer's imagination. As there is 
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in life no test of friendship so severe as for a man to listen 
with patience and wakefulness to his friend's raptures of love, 
so, in a certain sense, Chaucer may be said to have given in 
Sir Pandarus the picture of the ideal friend. 

This grouping of three men, each so sharply defined in 
himself, and all alike at once so individual and so universal 
as types of masculine character, forms, as it were, only the 
frame-work for Chaucer's main design, for his minute, elabo- 
rate and exquisite delineation of Criseyde. It is the woman, 
and not the man, that remains from the beginning to the close, 
the centre of the unbroken interest. Not only is she herself 
the chief character in twenty-three out of the fifty scenes, but 
even in the other twenty-seven scenes it is of her, and in 
exhibition of her, that the other speakers are made to speak. 
From scene to scene, it is Chaucer's main purpose to make us 
understand this woman, as he himself understands her, in all 
her emotional moods, from the first dawn of passion in her 
heart, on through the days of her happiness, into the pitiful 
depths of her misery and her fall. It is the delineation of 
Criseyde that binds all the parts of the story together into the 
dramatic unity of passion and of action. 

In point of construction, as we have seen, all the parts of 
the story are developed, in perfect order, in those fifty scenes 
that have been described. They form, in due sequence, all 
the five parts of the dramatic scheme. But in regulating and 
proportioning these five parts, Chaucer shows once more his 
artistic preference for what is called the psychological drama. 
It is less the action that has interest for him, than the minute 
exhibition of those motives that lead to the action. Thus, in 
constructive plan, the part of the poem that deals with the 
character, the part that is given to the minute revelation of 
motive and temperament, is extended through thirty-seven 
scenes out of fifty. The climax is given in a single scene, 
and the results of the climax, developing the moral degrada- 
tion of Criseyde under the influence of Diomede's passion, is 
so accelerated as to be complete in only twelve scenes. That 
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is, in order to give fuller space for the psychological detail in 
the study of character, the climax-scene of the drama is pushed 
forward from the centre of composition to a point within one- 
fourth from the end/ In this again, it is curious to mark, 
that Chaucer has anticipated the evolution of the modern 
drama, and the modern romance. In thus lengthening the 
first and second stages of the drama, and in thus deferring 
the decisive action of the climax, Chaucer achieves his purpose 
by the same means as the modern leaders of the French and 
Scandanavian schools. 

In the attainment of his climax, in order to make us under- 
stand the meaning and the significance of the dramatic situa- 
tion, Chaucer expends freely all the resources of his lovely 
art, as well in humor as in pathos and in imaginative beauty. 
Troihis, by the help of Pandar, and through the sensuous 
feebleness of Criseyde's own nature, has attained the full pos- 
session of the woman that he loves so dearly. Marriage, 
indeed, according to that mediaeval conception which Chaucer 
transfers so boldly to the Homeric ages, is impossible. The 
meetings of the lovers have to be secret; but in this very 
secrecy, in the tenderness and warmth of their romantic affec- 
tion, there is for both the man and the woman an intenser 
joy. In this dream of the fool's paradise of love, much time 
passes away, neither the man nor the woman escaping so long 
from the rapturous present as to consider what is to be the 
future of their love. The story pauses midway to give, as no 
other romance has ever given so well, all the glow and ardor 
and full blessedness of triumphant love. And then, of a 
sudden, bursts the storm of fate. The Greeks have captured 
a Trojan prince, and Calkas has persuaded the Greek council 
of war, in payment of his treachery, to offer King Priam the 
exchange of this prince for his own daughter, Criseyde. To 
the Trojan council, this exchange, in spite of Hector's oppos- 
ing voice, seemed too favorable to be declined. It was decided 

^Tlie climax-scene, the thirty-eighth scene, is IV, 1128-1701. It is pre- 
ceded by 5,797 verses, and followed by 1,869. 
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that Antenor should come back to Troy, a free man to aid in 
its defense, and that the useless Criseyde, the traitor's daugliter, 
should be surrendered to her father. Troilus, as prince of the 
royal blood, was sitting in the council, silent, in helpless misery, 
when the decision was reached. Criseyde had to hear it, in 
bitter anguish of heart, from the tittle-tattle of the gossipy 
town. On both the lovers the blow fell with equal terror, 
with equal agony of mind. The grief of Criseyde was as 
intense and as real as the grief of Troilus. For her as for 
him, so far as she was conscious, the separation meant the 
blackening of all the future, the sum of all misery. It is in 
this mood of mind that Chaucer, in that exquisite thirty-eighth 
scene which forms the climax of the poem, brings the lovers 
once more together. In this great scene, the poet poses for 
solution the dramatic problem, and, by thus posing it, brings 
to supreme revelation the character of Criseyde. All the pre- 
vious scenes have been so contrived as to place the lovers in 
this dramatic situation and to test their force of character by 
this awful juncture of fate. It is, with sexes reversed, almost 
exactly the situation and the problem of Romeo and Juliet, 
and, although such a comparison is perilous, one cannot say 
that Chaucer, in his broader and more humorous manner, has, 
in his attainment of his dramatic effect, fallen short of the 
intensity of Shakspere's marvellous scene. Troilus, in his 
misery, is come fully to his resolve. In his heroic, simple- 
hearted and impetuous way of thinking, there is but one course 
for him to follow. For him love is more than all else. Since 
marriage is impossible, he will take the woman that he loves, 
avow his love for her, sacrifice the claims of family and ambi- 
tion, run the risk of his father's wrath and his people's indig- 
nation, and escape with Criseyde to some far-off region where 
in poverty, and even in shame, he can show himself true to 
her and find all happiness in her love. His blunt and manly 
eloquence, as he urges his plan upon Criseyde, his passionate 
tears, and his prophetic shuddering back from the anguish of 
separation and the shame of faithlessness, are so magnificent 
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as to be the fullest and noblest revelation of his heroic character. 
But, as for Romeo, so for Criseyde, the voice of passion was 
too feeble, at the moment of final decision, to vanquish the 
movement of natural timidity, and the purely conventional 
respect for the world's judgment. She could not give all for 
love. She could not, even to save the man she loved, let her 
reputation perish on the tongues of the Trojan dames. There 
must, she urged, be no scandal, no shocking of conventionali- 
ties, no risk of shame for Troilus nor for herself. They must 
conceal their love and temporize with fortune. She must leave 
her Troilus for the present, beg him to be faithful to her (here 
is Chaucer's keenest point of irony), and wait in patience for 
the time when she could steal back to him and make him 
happy once more without the sacrifice of his princely position. 
And so, by her clever pleadings, by her amorous wiles, and by 
her obstinate submission to the judgment of the world, it was 
the temporizing plan of Criseyde that triumphed over the 
courage and insight of Troilus. The problem is solved, the 
decision reached. Troilus is to remain in Troy, and Criseyde 
to let herself be surrendered to her father. In all points of 
constructive skill, if this great scene be studied, it is the full 
proof of Chaucer's mastery of the dramatic method. It is, in 
constructive plan, the result and inevitable consequence of all 
the thirty-seven scenes that have preceded. It is the cause 
and the source of all the actions, all the shame and sorrow 
that are to come. In force of characterization, it is the full 
and complete revelation of Criseyde's character, the psycho- 
logical exposition of the woman's subtle and complex nature. 
In ethical import, as solution of the dramatic problem, it is 
the triumph of worldly prudence and of conventional scruples 
over the ardor of passion and the glory of self-sacrifice. 

From the placing of the climax-scene, all the plan of Chau- 
cer's dramatic arrangement becomes at once visible. There is, 
in 266 lines, the protasis of the drama, with introduction of 
Troilus and Criseyde and full indication of the dramatic pas- 
sion. There is then, in 5,486 lines, the fully developed 
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epitasis, extending from the brilliant scene in the temple, as 
opening of action, up to the beginning of the climax-scene 
itself. Next, in 619 lines, there is the scene of climax and 
the complete solution of the dramatic problem. As result, in 
1,820 verses there is the fourth stage of action, the seduction 
of Criseyde by Diomede and the death of Troilus. Last of 
all, as closing stage of the action, in fifty lines, there is that 
lovely scene in which the soul of Troilus, taken from earth 
into the paradise of brave and faithful warriors, looks down 
with scorn upon the baseness of the earthly life. All is com- 
plete. In Chaucer's words, the strength of the tale is in its 
ending. 

" In his keen eyes a certain scorn 
Dwells as indignant, that a deed so mean, 
Treason so petty, woman-guile so poor, 
Should ever stifle out this glorious breath." ^ 

Thomas R. Price. 



* Lord de Tabley, Jad, w. 103-4. 



